GEOLOGY
used here is no ordinary one; it takes up a whole room.
The stone is immersed in a liquid having special proper-
ties of refraction, which cause the structure of the fossil
to appear very plainly. Big projectors throw a powerful
light on it, and over the great basin in which the speci-
men is immersed, is suspended a huge camera, which is
operated from the top of a ladder. The photographs are
used in further study, and with their help the recon-
struction of the head-shell, or of the whole animal, is
possible.
The great interest of these Devonian fossils lies not only
in the nature of individual species of animal, but also in
their kinship with "one another and with creatures of
earlier and later geological periods. The study of evolu-
tion teaches us that all living beings are related to one
another, -and that there has been development from lower
to higher forms. A more exact knowledge of this suc-
cessive progress can be obtained through a branch of
science known as comparative anatomy. Students of this
subject examine individual organs or bones in various
creatures, and, by comparing them, form an idea of near
or distant relationship. The evolution of the visceral
skeleton offish is of common knowledge, and a vestige of
it is found all the way up the scale to man, though in him
it is no more than a pitiful little bony structure at the root
of the tongue. Yet we find in the human foetus clear
indications that we are related to creatures which breathe
through gills. From this it should not be concluded that
we are descended from fishes, or from apes. The relation-
ship is better regarded as a genealogical tree, of which
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